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EVOLUTION. 





By John B. Tabb. 


Out of the dusk a shadow, 
Then, a spark; 

Out of the cloud a silence, 
Then, a lark; 

Out of the heart a rapture, 
Then, a pain; 

Out of the dead, cold ashes, 
Life again. 


EDITORIAL NOTES. 








President Roosevelt, in his speech the 
other day at Harrisburg, Pa., laid 


great stress on the child-labor ques- 
tion. He said the State Legislatures 
must solve it, as the national govern- 
ment can do but little. 





New South Wales is two and a half 
times the size of the British Isles. 
Queensland is equal to three times the 
German Empire and Belgium put to- 
gether. In both New South Wales and 
Queensland, women have full suffrage. 





Mrs. Esther F. Boland addressed the 
Massachusetts State Federation of 
Labor at Lawrence, Oct. 9, on equal 
suffrage. Her little speech was re- 
ceived with great applause. A strong 
woman suffrage resolution was then 
moved, from the floor, and was car- 
ried with only two dissenting votes 
in the assembly of about 250 delegates. 
A large number of the enrolment cards 
were signed. 





The general prosperity of New Zea- 
land is remarkable. One-third of the 
population have money in the savings 
banks. The wealth per head is nearly 
$1500, which is the largest of any coun- 
try in the world. Statistics show for 
New Zealand the highest health rate 
and the lowest death rate of any coun- 
try. In New Zealand women have had 
full suffrage for the last thirteen years. 





The Central Christian Advocate says: 
“Of all perdition-born forms of busi- 
ness, the most devilish is the traffic in 
girls. And yet the daily papers con- 
tain the proofs that it is going on right 
under the eyes of Ohristians. It is re- 
volting reading, but what, in the name 
of mothers and sisters, is society going 
to do about it?’ It might try giving 
the mothers and sisters the ballot. 
Judge Lindsey has been dealing with 
this matter with the strong hand in 
Denver; and he says that he should 
not be on the bench today but for the 
fact that the women of Colorado have 
votes. 





Referring to the League of American 
Municipalities, the Western Christian 
Advocate says. 





The recent convention at Chicago 
paid particular attention to the sub- 
ject of woman suffrage. Miss Jane 
Addams advanced a new argument as 
to why women should vote. Probably 
she opened the eyes of some of the old 
fogy mayors present. “It is not be- 
cause women are property-holders or 
tax-payers,” she said, “that they ought 
to vote. They should not be refused 
the privilege because they do not per- 
form military service. But women are 
natural born housekeepers, and what 
is a municipaJity but a big household? 
You might as well leave the sweeping 
and dusting to the husbands as to let 
the men take charge of all the city 
housekeeping. 





The Oregon Press Association, at its 
recent annual meeting in Newport, 
passed resolutions endorsing woman 
suffrage, and promising to support it 
in the next campaign. (It will be re- 
membered that, during the campaign 
of this year, out of the 238 papers pub- 
lished in Oregon, only seven actively 
opposed the woman suffrage amend- 
ment.) Mrs. Abigail Scott Duniway 
addressed the meeting, and was given 
a rousing welcome by the assembled 
editors. She-received another when 
she spoke afterwards at the State 
Agricultural College. We shall give 
a fuller account next week. 





TWO MILLION FOR CHANDELIERS. 





The furnishings of the new capitol 
building of Pennsylvania cost between 
eight and nine million dollars. Two 
million dollars were spent for chan- 
deliers alone. 

Women are the economical sex; they 
have had generations of training in 
the art of making a dollar go as far 
as possible. They are also much more 
rarely guilty of embezzling money 
than are men. Just now the good peo- 
ple of Pennsylvania are horrified at 
the mixture of extravagance and graft 
revealed in their new capitol building. 
Why should they not make the ex- 
periment of giving the women a vote? 
The inscription on the capitol dome 
drawn from the writings of William 
Penn, appropriately says: “There may 
be room for such a holy experiment, 
and truly God will make it the seed 
of a nation, that an example may be 
set up to the nations that we may do 
the thing that is truly wise and just.” 

A. S. B. 





CELEBRATING FINLAND'S  VIC- 
TORY. 





In the village of Raivolo, Finland, 
tourists lately saw a new and impres- 
sive ceremony, the celebration by men 
and women alike of the granting of 
universal suffrage. Along the high- 
road, through the village a long pro- 
cession of Finnish men and. women 
marched, in pairs, the women !eading, 
and all singing the Finnish national 
anthem and other national hymns. 
They carried red flags, and both men 
and women wore red badges on their 
arms, and red hats, or hats trimmed 
with red ribbons. 





WOMEN IN THE TRANSVAAL. 





In the new constitution of the Trans- 
vaal, women are not even recognized 
as a part of the population. The Boers 
first asked that representation might 
be according to population, as it is 
in the United States—one representa- 
tive to so many people, including both 
men and women. This was refused by 
the British government. Then the 
Boers asked that the suffrage should 
be given to women. This also was re- 
fused. The object of the Boers was 
to get as large a representation as pos- 
sible for the Boer element, who are 
permanent settlers, with wives and 
families. The object of the British 
government was to give the prepon- 
derance of political power to the Brit- 
ish and anti-Boer element, who are 
mostly transients and bachelors. Fach 
side sought its own advantage. 

Now the basis of suffrage is strictly 
one representative to so many males. 
A Boer husband and wife with a 
dozen grown-up daughters count for 
no more politically than a solitary 
hobo. But it will not be always thus. 
In time, common sense and equity are 
sure to prevail. 





WOMEN IN THE CHURCHES. 





Three ladies were elected delegates 
to the General Convention of the Re- 
formed Episcopal Church from Phila- 
delphia, one day last week. When the 
fact was ascertained, the committee 
reported that the women should not be 


seated and the report was accepted 
promptly. Doubtless the women would 
have rendered good service. But the 
canon was shown to be against them, 
so the women were invited to with- 
draw, and it is announced that “ihe 
Rey. C. H. Coons, rector of Emman- 
uel, is determined that no more ‘jokes’ 
of this kind will be perpetrated in his 
parish.”—Christian Work and Evan- 
gelist. 

The editor of the Central Christian 
Advocate lately attended the Iowa 
Methodist Conference at Grinnell. He 
says: 

“The women’s missionary anniver- 
saries were both thronged and both 
uplifting. This is as it should be. 
When we think of the place woman 
has in the work of the Methodist 
Church, the representation of the home 
and the foreign societies at the seat of 
and during the Annual Conferences 
should be all the women can ask for.” 





THE AGE OF PROTECTION. 





The current issue of the Philanthrop- 
ist gives the following table of the age 
of protection for girls in the different 
States. It says that the facts have 
been obtained from official sources and 
are authentic: 

Twenty-one, Wyoming. 

Eighteen, Nebraska, Washington, 
Wisconsin, Delaware, New York, Ten- 
nessee, Kansas, Colorado, North Da- 
kota, Utah, Idaho and Florida. 

Sixteen, Pennsylvania, Connecticut, 
Vermont, South Dakota, Rhode Is- 
land, New Hampshire, Illinois, Indi- 
ana, Kentucky, New Jersey, Minne- 
sota, Louisiana, Arkansas, Maine, 
Iowa, Montana, Michigan, Oregon, 
California, Massachusetts, Ohio and 
Maryland. 

Fifteen, Texas. 

Fourteen, Alabama, Virginia, West 
Virginia, North Carolina, South Caro- 
lina, Nevada and Missouri. 

Ten, Georgia and Mississippi. 





COLLEGE AND ALUMNAE. 





Miss Pearl McOmber has just en- 
tered the engineering department of 
the University of Michigan. Only one 
other woman has ever done so, in the 
history of the institution. About ten 
years ago another young woman took 
this same course, graduated with hon- 
ors, and has been very successful since 
as a draughtsman in New York city. 
Miss McOmber, who is only 18, is de- 
scribed as an exceptionally brilliant 
girl, very popular on account of her 


friendly and unassuming manners. 
She _ graduated from the high 
school with high honors. She is a 


great lover of mathematics, and took 
every course in that subject in the 
high school. As an engineer she ex- 
pects to specialize in draughting. 





Smith College has an entering class 
of 445 and a total enrollment of 1,403. 

At Bryn Mawr College, during the 
summer the books have been moved 
into the new library building, and, 
though the north wing is not yet en- 
tirely completed, the main building 
and the south wing, containing the 
reading-room, the librarian’s rooms 
and offices, the seminaries for history, 
economics, mathematics, philosophy. 
Italian and Spanish, Semitic languages 
and psychology and the psychological 
laboratories, are ready to be occupied. 
Taylor Hall has been altered, and the 
removal of the library has provided 
the college with eleven large and con- 
venient lecture rooms. 





THE ADVANTAGES OF DOMESTIC 
SERVICE. 





The question of establishing a home- 
like lodging place for girls who are 
without homes and who are employed 
in restaurants, hotels or other places 
where they are supplied with board 
but not with rooms, is under consid- 
eration in Detroit, and the project has 
brought out some interesting opinions. 
Among them is the practical idea of 
Mrs. Clara B. Arthur, who has been 
identified with many lines of public 
work in Detroit. She says that homes 
for such girls already exist, but they 
do not want to occupy them. 

“T would do anything in the world 
to help women and children,” Mrs. 
Arthur is quoted as saying, “and 
young girls, too, for that matter, but 
I don’t know whether I would sanction 
such a place or not. Certainly I should 
want to think about it a while. In- 
stead of helping girls who want to 
work in hotels and restaurants, I 
would prefer a movement by which 
the domestic problem of the day 
might be adjusted, and would further 
any device by which girls might be 
brought to see the advantages of ser- 
vice in families where pleasant bed- 
rooms with private bath, sitting rooms 
and private entrances are provided for 
help. I would suggest that, in place 


of encouraging ways and means for 
girls to work in public places, em- 





ployment agencies rather show up the 
advantages 


of domestic service, so 
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that, if possible, women who do all 
in their power to train girls and to 
make good homes for them might be 
enabled to keep them. Any move- 
ment that would tend to the better- 
ment of women or keep any one wo- 
man from going astray, I would glad- 
ly endorse, but as this plan would tend 
to increase the difficulties surround- 
ing an already desperate domestic sit- 
uation, I should be doubtful about en- 
couraging it. If women would enlarge 
upon the advantages of domestic ser- 
vice to these girls, and they could be 
made to see the advantage of working 
in a refined and cultured home rather 
than a public place where they are 
subjected to all kinds of temptation, 
the women of the city might fet! more 
like going into a philanthropic work 
of the kind mentioned. The homes are 
already built for these girls if they 
would but go into them.” 

Distressed housewives have long, 
with all their power, preached to girls 
the advantages of domestic service, 
and there is much truth in what they 
say; but the girls cannot be induced 
to see it. ‘They persist in preferring 
occupations where they have all their 
evenings and their Sundays to them- 
selves. It looks as if the problem 
would have to be solved as in some 
South American countries, where the 
servants live at their own homes, and 
come in to work for the day, return- 
ing home every night. 





THE ONLY WOMAN MINT-GROWER 





Miss Mary Clark, an orphan, is the 
only woman in the world to make a 
success in growing peppermint for the 
market, a business heretofore con- 
trolled exclusively by men. She has 
improved upon the methods employed 
by the veteran mint-growers in sev- 
eral instances, and her eighty-acre 
farm is one of the best mint-producers 
in the world. The mint crop is grown 
exclusively in the United States, in 
Southern Michigan, Northern Indiana 
and in a single county in New York. 
With most growers the harvest comes 
in September, but having ascertained 
that with a falling mercury the mint 
principle starts for the roots of the 
plant, Miss Clark harvests her mint in 
time to catch all the menthol there is 
in it, selecting the hottest spell of 
weather she can pick out. The result 
is that she produces a higher grade of 
crop and more of it to the acre than 
her neighbors. Miss Clark has herself 
cut and raked twenty acres of hay and 
milked ten cows night and morning, 
besides looking after her chickens and 
horses. She lives with her widowed 
mother, there being no men on the 
farm except in the summer, when she 
employs help to take care of the pep- 
permint.—Niles Correspondence  In- 
dianapolis Star. 





TO KEEP WOMAN IN HER PLACE. 





An anti-woman suffrage meeting 
was held in England the other day— 
probably the first in that country. The 
London Chronicle says: 

There were just eight people pres- 
ent at a meeting called by Mr. John 8. 
Broom at Anderson’s Hotel, for the 
formation of a society “To Keep Wo- 
man in her Proper Place.” 

Three of the eight were pressmen, 
and one was an American who came 
into the hotel in quest of coolness. 

Mr. Archibald Gibbs, the chairman, 
declared that the aim of the Suffra- 
gettes was the ultimate subjection of 
man, and Mr. Broom pointed out how 
chivalrous and gallant man might bar 
women from positions held by men in 
post offices, banks, ete. It was he who 
proposed that the society should be 
called “The Society for Keeping Wo- 
man in her Proper Place.” 

The American visitor surprised the 
meeting by asking what sisters were 
to do for a living when the parents 
were poor and there were no brothers; 
what moneyless spinsters and poor 
widows were to do, if the “S. F. K. W. 
I. H. P. P.” propoganda proved suc- 
cessful. He was promptly ruled out 
of order. 

The society meets again on Friday 
week, and Mr. Broom announced that 
they had been promised 1500 pounds 
and that 200 letters of sympathy had 
been received. 

This last statement is doubtless one 
of the many wild figments circulated 


by the opponents of equal rights. 





A WOMAN MINER. 





With only an Indian half-breed as 
helper, Lillian K. Malcolm, a woman 
mining prospector in Nevada, has dis- 
covered a ledge of rich copper and gold 
ore in a ridge 3000 feet long in the 
foothills of Death Valley. Miss Mal- 
colm, who has traversed the wilds of 
Alaska in search of gold and has 
been a prospector for ten years, made 
up her mind to examine the Funeral 
range, and there found this ledge. She 
believes that it holds millions for the 
skilled miner, and that the fame of 
opening up the copper region of Death 
Valley belongs to her. 





° CONCERNING WOMEN. 





Ella Wheeler Wilcox says that for 
many weeks she kept herself from go- 
ing to pieces nervously by a diet of 
milk and prunes. 

Miriam Michelson has been invited 
to deliver a course of lectures on jour- 
nalism at the University of Missouri 
Miss Michelson was for several years 
a successful newspaper woman, both 
in San Francisco and Philadelphia. 


Mme. Isabelle Massian, the explorer, 
is to have the cross of the Legion of 
Honor bestowed upon her by the 
French government. She lately trav- 
eled 2,500 miles in a Chinese cart 
through the desert of Gobi, and her 
travels throughout Asia have made her 
a familiar character to geological so- 
cieties all over the world. 

Miss Elizabeth E. Bolt, of Wakefield, 
Mass., was reported to be the only 
woman in the United States who was 
the actual operating head of a textile- 
fabric manufactory. Mary Putnam 
Gridley is at the head of a cotton mill 
in Greenville, S. C., and gives it her 
personal superintendence and manage- 
ment. She has been a member of the 
South Carolina W. 8S. A. since 1893. 
She has also been an officer of the 
State Federation of Women’s Clubs. 

Mrs. William Jennings Bryan is an 
expert stenographer. Years ago, when 
her husband’s work piled up to such 
dimensions that he had to hire an ex- 
tra stenographer, Mrs. Bryan set te 
work to learn, so that she might be 
with him in his working hours and 
give him the benefit of her knowledge. 
On their trip abroad, she had a type- 
writer with her and wrote all his arti- 
cles, and on the train it was a common 
sight to see her rattling away on the 
handy little machine. 

Miss Latonia Burns, of Montgomery, 
Ala., has been appointed the State Su- 
perintendent of Education to aid in the 
movement for better school conditions 
in that State. She is to have head- 
quarters in the office of the education- 
al department, and will co-operate 
with the committee of the State Fed- 
eration of Women’s Clubs on school 
improvement. The movement embrac- 
es everything that will make the 
schools better and more attractive. In 
addition, Miss Burns will attend insti- 
tutes and deliver lectures on various 
features of school service. 

Miss Ellen D. Larned was given 4 
unique testimonial the other day at 
Thompson, Conn., by the unveiling of 
a large portrait of herself in the public 
library. Miss Larned’s “History of 
Windham County” is regarded as one 
of the most accurate local histories 
published. The address of presenta- 
tion was made by Hon. Charles E. 
Searles, and the address accepting the 
portrait by Rev. Newton I. Jones, D. 
D., president of the library board of 
trustees. The price paid for the paint- 
ing of the portrait was $1000. On the 
gilt frame is inscribed: “Ellen 
Douglas Larned, Historian of Wind- 
ham County, 1906. Presented by her 
friends.” The artist was Mrs. Adelaide 
Chase of Boston. Miss Larned is still 
active in literary work. It is lately 
owing to her efforts that the town has 
the beautiful and well-equipped libra- 
ry, now adorned by her portrait. 

Mrs. Kate Douglas Wiggin spends 
the summer at her country home in 
Maine, and every year gives a reading 
in the old church at Buxton Lower 
Corners. It was at one of these read- 
ings that ‘“‘Rebecca”’ first made her ap- 
pearance, the Milwaukee Free Press 
says. 

“Every year at the time of the har- 
vest moon Mrs. Wiggin reads from 
her own works in the little church 
across the river from her home, Quill- 
cote, the church which she calls ‘our 
meeting-house.’ As long as she re- 
mains in the country she plays the or- 
gan for the morning service, and, with 
her sister, Nora Smith, sings with the 
village choir. Her audience at these 
annual readings is made up of friends 
and neighbors, summer boarders, and 
residents in the country from as far 
away as Portland and the inland vil 
lages and farms—to the substantial 
benefit of the meeting-house treasury.” 
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INTEREST WOMEN IN POLITICS. 





One of the most effective ways to 
promote woman suffrage is to create 
and keep alive in women an interest 
in all questions of local, State and 
national concern. Grover Cleveland 
looks with disfavor on women’s clubs 
because he sees in them a tendency to 
do this. For that very reason suf- 
fragists should take an active part in 
them. Mr. Cleveland fears that if wo- 
men take an intelligent interest in tar- 
iff revision, trusts, railroad regulation, 
reciprocity, child-labor, pure food leg- 
islation, marriage and divorce, joint 
parental guardianship of minor chil- 
dren, juvenile courts, the school city, 
limited hours of labor, strikes, immi- 
gration, naturalization, ship subsidies, 
appropriations and expenditures, peace 
and arbitration, taxation, government 
ownership of public utilities, etc., they 
will want to have a vote when such 
questions are decided at the polls. He 
wishes the entire time and thoughts of 
women to be limited to children, 
church and kitchen, and to be concen- 
trated on social and family affairs. 

No one will deny the paramount val- 
ue and importance of domestic pur- 
suits to women; least of all will suf- 
frage women do so. For they, as a 
rule, are efficient housekeepers and 
home-makers. But observation and 
experience alike show that familiarity 
with public questions, all of which di- 
rectly affect the home, will broaden 
women’s minds and make them better 
wives and mothers, if it be their good 
fortune to become such. 

In the absence of a wide-awake in- 
terest in public questions, women 
either settle down into a life of mo- 
notonous routine and mental stagna- 
tion, or find mental excitement in 
dress, gossip, cards, theatricals, social 
gaieties, or other forms of dissipation. 
How much higher and nobler is a life 
actively employed in promoting hu- 
man welfare and helping to improve 
the institutions of one’s age and coun- 

ry! 
a | for instance, is going on in our 
midst a steady advance from year to 
year in the cost of living—an advance 
of 42 1-2 per cent. within ten years. 
This rise of prices is practically a de- 
cline in wages, and a diminution of 
income for a majority of our people. 
It is of vital importance to women to 
ascertain the cause and apply a rem- 
edy. 

Whenever women give time and 
thought to the consideration of the 
economic questions in which the men 
of their acquaintance are interested, 
these men will gladly welcome them 
as co-workers and eventually will join 
with them in a demand for suffrage, 
in order to make their opinions ef- 
fective. 

Therefore let every woman interest 
herself in political questions, and try 
to have them  temperately and 
thoughtfully considered in the club to 
which she belongs. 

H. B. B. 





THE YELLOW RIBBON. 





We have received the first issue of 
The Yellow Ribbon, a new monthly 
paper devoted to the interests of wo- 
man suffrage on the Pacific coast. It 
is edited by Mrs. Katherine Reed Bal- 
entine, the daughter of that staunch 
and courageous friend of equal rights, 
the late Speaker “Tom” Reed. This 
fact alone should ensure for it in ad- 
vance a warm place in the hearts of 
all who love liberty and justice. 


But The Yellow Ribbon deserves a 
welcome also on its own merits. It is 
a large four-page sheet, with clear, 
readable type, and contains a variety 
of valuable articles arranged in such 
a way as to strike the eye and com- 
mand attention. On the first page is 
an excellent portrait of Mrs. Mary S. 
Sperry, the beloved president of the 
California E. 8S. A., and a history of 
the suffrage movement in California, 
from her pen. The editor makes a tell- 
ing presentation of “Reasons Why 
Women Should Vote;” Mrs. Nellie 
Holbrook Blinn contributes an article 
on the action of the party conventions 
in California on woman suffrage, and 
Mrs. Alice L. Park has one urging the 





need of stronger organization. There 
is another on the suffrage contest re- 
cently held in San Francisco, and one 
on the teachers’ need of the ballot, be- 
sides a reprint of one of Mrs. Ida H. 
Harper’s interesting letters. Last, but 
not least, there is a page of news 
items and bright short paragraphs. 

The special object of The Yeilow 
Ribbon is to bring the three State Suf- 
frage Associations of the Pacific Coast, 
California, Washington and Oregon, 
into closer touch with each other, and 
to record a chronicle of their work. 
But these far Western suffragists have 
bright ideas which will be of value to 
the women of the rest of the country; 
and moreover, our women everywhere 
like to know what the Suffrage Clubs 
of the “sunset slope” are doing. 
Therefore the paper has much more 
than a merely local interest. It ought 
to have, and doubtless will have, sub- 
scribers all over the United States. 

The Woman’s Journal welcomes its 
younger sister, The Yellow Ribbon, 
and believes that it will do a good 
work on the Pacific coast. 

It may be ordered from Mrs. Kath- 
erine Reed Balentine, The Presidio, 
San Francisco; price, 25 cents a year. 

A. 8. B. 





INDUSTRIES OF BOER 
WOMEN. 


HOME 





The Woman’s Journal has from time 
to time published accounts of the good 
work that Miss Emily Hobhouse is 
doing in introducing weaving ani 
other home industries among the 
wives and daughters of the Boers in 
South Africa, whose farms were dey- 
astated by the war, and have since 
been suffering from repeated seasons 
of severe drought. Great quantities 
of magnificent angora wool are raised 
in South Africa, but hitherto it has all 
been sent out of the country to be 
manufactured. Miss Hobhouse has 
started several little schools to teach 
the women and girls to spin and 
weave it themselves. The quiet, 
bright-eyed Boer girls took to the 
work “like ducks to water,” as one ob- 
server said. They are turning out ex- 
cellent products, and there is a market 
in Johannesburg and the other towns 
for all they can make, and more. 

But the work is hampered by their 
desperate poverty. Wood is scarce 
and high, the country being almost 
treeless, and it was found impossible 
to get wood enough to make any con- 
siderable number of spinning wheels 
and looms. It was heart-breaking to 
think of this last summer as we trav- 
elled through the splendid forests of 
Oregon and British Columbia, and saw 
the leagues on leagues of huge tim- 
ber, and the people in some places 
burning it up simply to get rid of it 
and to clear the ground. 

In this dearth of wood for wheels, 
the warm-hearted Swiss peasants, who 
had been strong Boer sympathizers all 
through the war, came to the rescue. 
Machinery has superseded the spin- 
ning wheel in Switzerland; and sev- 
eral hundred wheels, no longer in use, 
were rummaged out of Swiss garrets 
and shipped off to South Africa, where 
they were welcomed by the Boers as 
a godsend. 

The following extracts from recent 
letters by Miss Hobhouse give an in- 
teresting glimpse of one of her little 
schools: 





“Philippolis, July 20, 1906. 
“July has brought me again to Phil- 
ippolis, after a restful fortnight spent 
at President Steyn’s farm en route. 
From there I came down to this dried- 
up spot, the whole journey saddened 
by the parched and locust-swept coun- 


“Marion Rowntree came in the 
clergyman’s wagon to meet me. The 
work seems going on very briskly in 
the schools. There are about twenty 
girls, and still new ones keep apply- 
ing for admission. The general atmo- 
sphere of the school room is exceed- 
ingly good; each girl is intent on what 
she does, there is very little talking, 
but nevertheless a lively and cheerful 
air pervades the whole. 

“The great interest for me here lies 
outside the school, for there one be- 
gins to see the growth of ‘Home’ in- 
dustries. The nursing and developing 
of this branch is due to Marion’s en- 
ergy and ardor. A weekly duty of 
hers is to go to the neighboring village 
of Waterkloof, and yesterday she and 
I walked there together, a good hour’s 
tramp. The tiny village shop is put at 
her disposal on these occasions, and 
there we found a collection of moth- 
ers, babies and yarn. Marion stood 
behind the counter, looking very wise, 
and the women found me useful as a 
court of higher appeal to know if this 
yarn was superior to that, and so on. 
They took refusal most good-humor. 
edly, well knowing that our criticisms 
were just. To several families this is 
their sole means of support. I was 
very well satisfied with their work. 

“We afterwards visited several cot- 
tages where spinning was going on, 
notably that of Mrs. Fourie, a very 
fine middle-aged woman of sterling 
character. She was spinning on one 
of the Swiss wheels. The growth of 
this outside work is wholly due to the 
gift from Switzerland. She and her 
husband were well off before the war, 
had flocks and herds, but now have 
nothing at all, and so she was driven 
to make a few shillings where possi- 





ble. A. large-house she had, and some 
pieces of good furniture (sheltered by 
a friend from the general wreckage), 
and a very large American organ, 
which on her return from camp she 
had found in bits, strewn about, and 
had had put together to look quite 
nice. Her wheel stood in the out- 
house, beside it a bath filled with 
freshly-carded angora wool. From the 
rafters hung her week’s spinning, cov- 
ered with a white cloth to keep it deli- 
cately clean. Her pride and joy in an- 
covering this specimen of her work to 
show me were quite delightful. She 
earns from ten to twelve shillings a 
week, and she begged me for another 
Swiss wheel to give to a girl she is 
going to teach. Thence we went to 
the cottage of an old pupil who had 
had a rug-loom made by a village 
man. She had spun her own yarn, 
and the warp was well put on; the rug 
looked promising. 

“The Waterkloof people are very 
keen about dyeing also, and have made 
many attempts (with vegetable dyes) 
with varying results, but the fact is, 
the vegetable world is at a standstill. 
Well-known plants have disappeared, 
and the remainder have no sap or 
goodness in them. 

“The farmers have no money to em- 
ploy men, even if it were possible to 
do much on the drought-stricken land. 
Before the war, the great supplies laid 
in during abundant seasons enabled 
people to weather the drought cycles; 
but the war exterminated all supplies, 
and there has been no good season 
since.” 





The rise of Miss Hobhouse’s infant 
industries is watched with intense in- 
terest by the whole Boer community, 
and helps to keep up the hearts of 
these brave and sorely-tried people. 
Emily Hobhouse, it will be remem- 
bered, is the courageous English- 
woman who was almost mobbed dur- 
ing the war for her pro-Boer sym- 
pathies, and her persistency in speak- 
ing and working in behalf of the 
South-African republics. Some of the 
best people in England, however, are 
in cordial sympathy with her present 
efforts, including the Bishop of Here- 
ford and Lady Henry Somerset. 

One painful feature of the situation 
in South Africa since the war has been 
that when the devastation of the 
farms forced the Boer girls to seek 
work outside their homes, there was 
hardly any opening for them except 
as servants in the hotels and public 
houses, where they were in danger of 
becoming demoralized; and—as in ev- 
ery place where the men largely out- 
number the women—great pressure is 
brought to bear upon these _ half- 
starved girls to bring them into an 
evil life. The spinning and weaving 
enable them to support themselves 
honestly, and by work done in their 
own homes. 

If any of our readers would like to 
help this effort to enable the women 
of one of the bravest races on earth 
to become self-supporting, we shall be 
glad to forward any contributions. 


A. 8. B. 





CANDIDATES FOR CONGRESS. 





In the U. S. House of Representa- 
tives, the Judiciary Committee consists 
of the following gentlemen: 

Hon. John Jenkins, Chairman Chip- 
pewa Falls, Wis.; Hon. Richard Wayne 
Parker, Newark, N. J.; Hon. De Alva 
S. Alexander, M. C., Buffalo, N. Y.; 
Hon. Charles E. Littlefield, Rockland, 
Me.; Hon. Robert M. Nevin, Dayton, 
O.; Hon. Henry W. Palmer, M. ©., 
Wilkesbarre, Pa.; Hon. Geo. A. Pearre, 
M. ©., Cumberland, Md.; Hon. Jas. N. 
Gillett, Eureka, Cal.; Hon. C. Q. Tir- 
rell, Natick, Mass.; Hon. John A. Ster- 
ling, Bloomington, Ill.; Hon. Benjamin 
P. Birdsall, M. ©., Clarion, Ia.; Hon. 
John H. Foster, Evansville, Ind.; Hon. 
David A. De Armond, M. C., Butler, 
Mo.; Hon. David H. Smith, Hodgens- 
ville, Ky.; Hon. Henry D. Clayton, Eu- 
faula, Ala.; Hon. Robert L. Henry, 
Waco, Tex: Hon. John S. Little, 
Greenwood, Ark.: Hon. William G, 
Brantley, Brunswick, Ga. Upon these 
eighteen gentlemen rests the duty of 
presenting a favorable report upon 
House Joint Resolution 86 for submit- 
ting to the State Legislatures an 
amendment to the Constitution of the 
United States allowing women to vote. 

These gentlemen granted in Febru- 
ary, 1906, a courteous hearing to the 
advocates of the Amendment. Then 
they dropped the subject, and present- 
ed no committee report. The Joint 
Resolution is, therefore, now sleeping 
in the Judiciary Committee. 

For this reason it is of especial im- 
portance to ask these eighteen gentle- 
men, BEFORE THE COMING NO- 
VEMBER ELECTIONS, whether they 
will vote at the coming short session 
for a favorable committee report on 
House Joint Resolution 86. 

Readers of the Woman’s Journal 
who live in the district of any one of 
these eighteen gentlemen have now an 
opportunity to perform an important 
service for the cause of the enfran- 
chisement of women. Every such read- 
er can write to her representative and 
ask him whether he will vote in the 
Judiciary Committee for a favorable 
report on House Joint Resolution 86. 

There is no time to be lost. The 





elections take place on the first Tues- 
day in November, except in the case of 
Mr. Littlefield, who is already re-elect- 
ed by an exceedingly narrow majority. 
Florence Kelley, 
Chairman Committee on Congression- 
al Legislation. 





WOMEN’S TRADE UNIONS. 





The increased representation of wo- 
men in the English Trade-Union Con- 
gress has been much commented upon 
in the London press as being in strik- 
ing contrast to the apathy and disap- 
pointment hitherto noted in the move- 
ment to organize women workers. “A 
women’s union,” says the London Tri- 
bune, “springs up under the stimulus 
of an immediate and concrete griev- 
ance, and then, after a brief hour of 
promise and enthusiasm, it melts 
away as suddenly as it came into be- 
ing.” But in certain places’ these 
growths are of a more lasting nature; 
for instance, the union of jute and 
flax-workers at Dundee, which has 
steadily grown until it now has 4,000 
members. Of course, it is much hard- 
er to organize women than men, since 
many of them go into work of one 
kind or another merely as a temporary 
employment until they marry. More- 
over, the greater part of women work- 
ers are cheap, inexperienced, and un- 
specialized labor, and with them the 
problems of organization are hardest 
of all. Since the majority of women 
wage-earners are not self-supporting, 
but live at home with their parents or 
their husbands, they can afford to 
work for lower wages than men. In 
this connection, an investigation of the 
English Woman’s Industrial Council 
has rather discredited the theory that 
it is the married women workers who 
lower the rate of wages. The belief 
of the Council is that the unmarried 
worker, living with her parents, is re- 
sponsible for the low wages paid, as 
well as for the feeble unions.—N. Y. 
Nation. 





WANDERINGS IN EUROPE. 





Miss Catherine Wilde and Miss H. 
E. Turner, so long associated with the 
Woman’s Journal, have been wander- 
ing in Europe this summer, drinking 
in all the wonders with appreciative 
minds. We are allowed to make some 
extracts from a private letter in which 
Miss Wilde gives a bird’s-eye view of 
their route. She writes: 


I sent a letter from Llangollen to 
the Journal, but I have had no chance 
to write another. 

We have been blessed with wonder- 
ful weather—unbroken sunshine day 
after day, save one wet afternoon at 
Bruges. 

England was homelike and dear. 
We loved Chester, with its walls and 
towers, its Wastgate and Northgate, 
and the Cathedral, where we heard 
the choir-boys, like angels. 

Warwick was glorious. The castle 
and St. Mary’s claimed our attention, 
and, after a morning spent among the 
pictures and armor and before the 
famous Warwick Vase at the castle, 
we were allowed, as a special privi- 
lege, to descend into the dungeon 
where Piers Gaveston lay. It took us 
so long that the guide came running 
to see, as he said, if we were “syfe.” 
Oh, the look of long possession and of 
power! 

Of course we drove to Stratford, 
and saw Anne Hathaway’s cottage, as 
well as Shakespeare’s. The clturch im- 
pressed me most, where Shakespeare 
lies. It has a “sanctuary knocker’ 
which, in old times, would give any 
criminal fleeing from justice respite for 
thirty-one days, could he but touch it. 
It was just a quaint head, with a ring 
in its mouth for the knocker. I will 
not dilate on English scenery, because 
you know just how lovely it is—the 
noble trees, the thatched cottages, the 
lovely winding Avon, the general air 
of peace. 

Coming from Warwick to Oxford, 
we had the guard telegraph ahead for 
lunch, which was great fun. It ap- 
peared in neat baskets, tea with all 
concomitants, cold chicken and ham, 
crisp lettuce, bread and butter and 
Sultana cake, all excellent and plen- 


tiful. We had a compartment to 
ourselves, and enjoyed it  huge- 
ly. We stayed a day at Oxford 


wandering among the colleges, which 
were far older-looking than I ex- 
pected. We explored Christ Church 
and Oriel, Merton and beautiful Mag- 
dalen, where we saw the black swans 
sailing in the Cherwell, and trod in 
Addison’s footsteps. No wonder the 
Oxford men are loyal to their Univer- 
sity! We met some memorial of great- 
ness at every step. 

We did not do much in London but 
to get lost and find our way again by 
help of the “blue kings,” as the Shah 
of Persia called the police. I thought 
of him one day as I saw a whole mob 
of drays, cabs and omnibuses, sud- 
denly arrested in full rush. “They 
hold up the hand, and all stops.” We 
rode on tops of ’buses, as we had been 
advised, and kept coming to circuses 
of various kinds—Oxford circus, Pic- 
eadilly circus, Cambridge _ circus. 
There was a certain jovial freedom in 
riding along on these lofty seats, 
adorned with brilliant advertisements. 
Why do they allow it? The modest 
sign for Tottenham Court Road or 
Charing Cross was quite overshad- 
owed by the placard of Bovril or 
Pears’ Soap. 

We saw Westminster Abbey with 


reverence and deliberation, and we 
had one lovely day at Kew, coming 
back by the river to Westminster 
bridge. Our luncheon at the pretty 
pavilion, embowered in pink holly- 
hocks, at Kew Gardens, was enhanced 
by the fact of the waiter’s suggesting 
“weal and ’am pie” for my delectation. 
I couldn’t believe he really said it, 
and made him repeat it. A nice cab- 
man took us one day all around the 
palaces and club houses and through 
Hyde Park. The flag was flying over 
Buckingham Palace, and he imparted 
information through the opening 
above our heads to the effect that the 
King and Queen must be there, add- 
ing reverentially, as he drew up the 
horse that American eyes might seize 
a privilege, “They sometimes come to 
the windows.” But they didn’t. He 
showed us Marlborough House, “where 
the Prince of Wyles lives,” and Aps- 
ley House, and Tattersall’s, where 
you may be sure I wanted to linger 
and admire the horses. This was just 
a look at London. We shall go back 
later, and be much more dignified and 
valuable. 

We came down to Dover by way of 
Canterbury, where we heard again a 
beautiful choral service at the wonder- 
ful old Cathedral. 
ing voices are like heaven, and the 
Cathedral held us like a charm. The 
crowd of tourists, called here “trip- 
pers,” were hurrying after the guide 
to enter the crypt,—“Finest crypt in 
England,” he said, and waved my 
companion to follow. When she de- 
clined, he said. with a funny twinkle 
in his eye, “Don’t like crypts?’ as if 
it had been a special kind of ginger- 
bread. The trip from Dover to Ostend, 
frequently pictured in comic papers, 
was secretly dreaded by us both, but 
all for naught. We went on smoothly 
over a summer sea, just lulled into de- 
licious sleepiness by the gentle motion 
of the Henriette-Marie. 

Bruges is perhaps the most interest- 
ing place I have seen—entirely indivi- 
dual at least—and we were never tired 
of following out the sleepy, picturesque 
quais and streets. It is the most un- 
spoiled of all the Flemish cities, we are 
told. Of course the Belfry is the cen- 
tral point of interest, and we were 
never out of hearing of the sweet 
carillon that Longfellow loved. Here 
are the celebrated Memling pictures, 
which of course we saw, and the 
shrine of St. Ursula, supposed to con- 
tain her arm. The rest of her I meant 
to look up at Cologne, where she lies 
with her ten thousand virgins, but I 
had not time to spare from the exqui- 
site stained glass of the Cathedral. 
We lingered in the ruby and azure and 
golden glory of it as long as the light 
would stay, tracing out the stories 
and designs. 

Ah, the Rhine! There was a won- 
derful day, for the sunshine did not 
fail us up the historic river, past the 
eastled cliffs and smiling valleys and 
picturesque towns. I could not believe 
that we were really steaming along 
past Ehrenbreitstein and the beetling 
rock of the Lorelei. The night at 
Cologne was charming, because we 
dined in the garden, in a romantic en- 
vironment of vine-draped balconies 
and beds of glowing flowers, dreamy 
music and the soft plash of a foun- 
tain. 

Brussels is like a small Paris, hand- 
some and light in the new part, rich 
with historic suggestion in the old. 
The Grande Place is magnificent, with 
earved facades dating far back into 
history. Fancy us driving in a_ vic- 
toria along the Rue Royale! 

At Geneva we staid three days, fas- 
cinated by the lovely blue-green of the 
lake, where the swans float by Rous- 
seau’s isle; and here we had the glory 
of our way, the sight of Mont Blanc. 
We went up to Chamounix, and by 
mistake passed the station where one 
changes cars, so we were carried to 
Annecy, one of the most interesting of 
old French towns, fortunately, with a 
lovely lake, an old chateau, and quaint 
houses fronting on canals, a reminder 
of Venice. Through the stone arcades 
we wandered, with glimpses of dark 
staircases and steps leading down to 
the water, where women were kneel- 
ing to wash. Topler writes in his 
“Voyage de Zigzag’ that there is no 
place like Annecy “pour s’y nourrir 
de contemplative meditation et de 
douce melancolie,” and our melancholy 
was at first far from sweet, as we 
realized that we could not reach Cha- 
mounix until night. The French offi- 
cials lifted their shoulders carelessly, 
and remarked that “it often hap- 
pened.” But so we came to Mont 
Blanc at sunset, going up, up, up, as 
into the Holy of Holies, past immense 
amphitheatres of frowning granite and 
sunless depths of green, over dizzy 
bridges where the Arve, turbid from 
the glaciers, rushes foaming far below; 
on into the presence of the Great White 
Splendor, unutterably majestic, lofty 
and pure. One light rosy cloud lin- 
gered near the summit, and I could re- 
member only Ruskin’s first sight of the 
Alps: “Suddenly—behold—beyond—. 
There was no thought in any of us for 
a moment of their being clouds. They 
were clear as crystal, sharp on the 
pure horizon sky, and already tinged 
with rose by the sinking sun. Infinite- 
ly beyond all that we had ever thought 
or dreamed,—the seen walls of lost 
Eden could not have been more beau- 
tiful to us; not more awful, round 
heaven, the walls of sacred Death.” 


I have always longed more to see 
the Alps because Lacy Stone spoke of 
them with such desire; and here in 
sight of them I often think of her. She 
chose the rugged heights of self-sacri- 





fice, beyond any beauty of earthly vin- 


The pure, mount-- 


XUM 
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ion. Yet I cannot doubt that some- 
how, somewhere, the shining summits 
are hers. 

Maybe you can get some scraps for 
the Journal out of this long screed. 
We see so much and so fast that I can- 
not write. 

There was a pretty little incident at 
Bruges as we sat on the rampart near 
the Paul des Beguinages. Two rosy 
little girls passed and re-passed before 
us, shyly listening, and apparently 
with amusement, to our foreign speech. 
Suddenly one approached, and with an 
air of supreme linguistic achievement, 
proudly said, “How’d do?’ We smiled 
upon them, but that was all they could 
say! They told us their names were 
“Esperance” and “Zenobie.”” So much 
prettier than Jane or Sarah! 





IN MEMORIAM. 





Laura Moore was born in Barnet, 
Vt., March 9, 1836. She was the daugh- 
ter of John and Harriet Wright Moore, 
and was the fourth in a family of 
eleven children. Her mother, a wo- 
man of noble character, and a strong 
believer in equal suffrage, survived 
her husband for many years, and was 
in warm sympathy with her daugh- 
ter’s work for reform. She passed 
away long ago. Of late years Miss 
Moore, who was much crippled by 
rheumatism and the results of a fall, 
had had as her housemate and friend 
Miss Caroline Scott, another true- 
hearted suffragist, far on toward nine- 
ty years, but still as active as a girl. 
They were most congenial comrades, 
and Miss Scott was hands and feet to 
her disabled friend. 


Miss Moore was sincerely religious, 
with the kind of religion that tries to 
make the world better. She had been 
an active member of the Congregation- 
al Church in Barnet for 55 years, and 
for many years taught a class of boys 
in the Sunday School, in her younger 
days. She conducted the first L. T. L. 
in Barnet, and was president for 30 
years of the Barnet W. C. T. U. and 
secretary for 23 years of the Vermont 
State W. S. A. In her later life, she 
put her principal strength into the lat- 
ter movement, believing firmly that all 
other desirable reforms were delayed 
by the withholding of the ballot from 
women. 

For more than a score of years she 
has carried the main burden of the 
suffrage work in Vermont, and has de- 
voted to it an incalculable amount of 
patient, unselfish and indefatigable la- 
bor. It was she who arranged routes 
for speakers, planned the conventions, 
got out the Minutes, found people to 
serve on local committees, secured 
some influential member of each Leg- 
islature to take charge of the suffrage 
bill, and, so long as her strength per- 
mitted, went to Montpelier at every 
session to work for it. Although her 
hands were crippled by rheumatism, 
she conducted a vast correspondence. 

There was something singularly pure 
and sweet about her. Her little house, 
high up on one of the green Vermont 
hills, was always as neat as wax. She 
loved white dresses and pretty blue 
ribbons, and they were as spotless as 
her soul. She kept up her cheerfulness 
and courage through all discourage- 
ments. To the present writer she was 
a dear and inspiring friend, of whom 
it is difficuf? to write without tears. 
Many a time, on my way home from 
summer vacation camping out in the 
Canadian woods, have I been sheltered 
under her hospitable roof, welcomed 
at the door by her sweet, bright smile, 
feasted by her on the dainty dishes 
that she knew so well how to prepare, 
and have sat with her through long, 
pleasant hours, laying plans together 
for “the good of the order.” It seems 
impossible to believe that those visits 
can never be renewed in this world. 

She had a personal acauaintance 
with Lucy Stone, Frances FE. Willard 
and other great national workers for 
reform, who loved and honored her. 
She was present at the Nattonal W. C. 
T. U. Convention when Miss Willard 
took her stand for suffrage; and Miss 
Moore herself stood for it as stead- 
fastly as a rock of her own Green 
Mountains. 

Her strength began to fail last win- 
ter. Her friend Miss Scott writes: 
“For the last three months she was a 
great sufferer. Still she kept at work. 





She had the Minutes all out and print- 
ed two weeks after the annual meet- 
ing. At times, when she was partially 
sleeping, her little hand was busy 
writing on the bed-clothes. What shall 
we do without her?’ 

This is the question that many of 
her friends are asking. The best mark 
of appreciation that they can give, the 
monument that would have pleased 
her most, will be to take up her work 
and carry on to victory the cause that 
she loved. 

A. 8. B. 





PROPERTY RIGHTS OF NEBRASKA 
WOMEN. 





By Mrs. Zara A. Wilson. 





In Nebraska the old regime of 
“dower rights” prevails, showing that 
there has been but little advancement 
since the days of William the Con- 
queror. We are at least two centur- 
ies behind the times; but shall we con- 
demn without proposing relief? Laws 
are just or unjust as they favor or 
work hardship to the greater number 
of persons. 

All circumstances considered, the 
power to make wills, etc., the condi- 
tions in Nebraska are not as serious 
and unjust as is generally supposed, 
especially by the uninformed. 

The dower law provides that, if the 
husband dies intestate, with children, 
the widow receives the use of one- 
third of all lands whereof the hus- 
band was seized, of all estate of in- 
heritance at any time during the mar- 
riage relation. Unless she be lawfully 
barred thereof, she “may remain in 
the dwelling house of her husband af- 
ter his death so long as she remains 
a widow, without being chargeable 
with rent, and shall have her reason- 
able sustenance out of the estate for 
three years.” If he has no issue, all 
his estate descends to his widow dur- 
ing her natural life time, and after her 
decease goes to his father, or other 
heirs at law. 

His estate is sub‘ect to his unse- 
cured debts; but his widow’s dower es- 
tate is not incumbered with such 
debts. 

In personal property, not disposed of 
by will, “the surviving husband or 
wife, if any, and if there be no sur- 
viving husband or wife, then the 
heirs at law of the deceased, 
shall be allowed all apparel and 
ornaments, and household _§furni- 
ture of the deceased, and all the prop- 
erty and articles that were exempt to 
the deceased at the time of his or her 
death, and other personal property, 
to be selected by her or him, not ex- 
ceeding $200; and this allowance shall 
be made to such surviving husband or 
wife, or heirs at law, when he, she, or 
they, shall receive provision made in 
the will of the deceased, as when the 
deceased dies intestate.” 

If the personal estate amounts to 
more than $500, and more than the al- 
lowance before mentioned, the same 
shall be applied to the debts of the de- 
ceased, with the charge of the funeral 
and settling the estate. “The residue, 
if any, of the personal estate shall be 
distributed in the same proportion to 
the same persons, for the same pur- 
pose, as prescribed for the descent of 
real estate,” except that the widow or 
widower, if any, shall be entitled to 
the same share of the residue as a 
child of the intestate would be entitled 
to. 

“The personal estate of a childless 
intestate, after the payment of his 
debts, descends to his widow fo the 
exclusion of his brothers or sisters.” 
Hinds vs. Hinds, 56 Nebraska 545: N. 
W. R. 1087. 

“Husband does not inherit personal 
estate of wife.” Warren vs. Englehart, 
13 Nebraska 283: 401. 

When a married woman, seized in 
her own right of any estate of inheri- 
tance in lands, shall die leaving no is- 
sue, the lands shall descend to her 
surviving husband during his natural 
life time, as tenant by courtesy, and 
after his decease to her father; if no 
father, her estate descends to her 
mother or other heirs at law; pro- 
vided that if the wife, at her death, 
shall have issue by a former husband, 
to whom the estate might descend, 
such issue shall take so much of the 
same as has not come to her as a gift 
from the surviving husband, the hus- 
band being discharged from holding 
the same as tenant by courtesy; pro- 
vided that if the wife shall have issue 
by surviving husband, then the surviv- 
ing husband, on the death of his wife, 
shall hold as tenant by courtesy only 
one-third interest in the inheritance of 
his own issue by said deceased wife. 

A homestead not exceeding $2000, 
consisting of the dwelling in which 
the claimant resides and its appurte- 
nances, and the land on which it is 
situated, not exceeding 160 acres, se- 
lected by the owner, not in any incor- 
porated city or village, or instead 
thereof, at the option of the claimant, 
a quantity of contiguous land not ex- 
ceeding two lots within any incorpora- 
ted city or village, shall be exempt 
from judgment liens, and from execu- 
tion or forced sale, except as herein- 
after provided. 

The homestead may be selected from 
the separate property of the husband, 
or, with the consent of the wife, from 
her separate property, and the home- 
stead cannot be mortgaged without 
the signature of the wife. “On the 
death of the husband and owner, the 
homestead descends to the wife for 
life, and remainder to the heirs, and 
she need not continue to reside there- 
on.” Cooley vs. Jansen, 54 Nebraska 
33: 74 N. W. R. 391. 

The property rights of married wo- 





men in Nebraska are better than in 
many other States. The property, real 
or personal, which a woman may own 
at the time of her marriage, and the 
proceeds thereof, and any real or per- 
sonal or mixed property which comes 
to her by descent, devise or the gift 
of any person except her husband, or 
which she shall acquire by purchase dr 
otherwise, remains her sole and sepa- 
rate property, and is not subject to 
disposal by her husband, or liable for 
his debts. 

All property of a married woman, 
not exempt by law, is liable for the 
payment of all debts contracted for 
necessaries furnished the family after 
execution against the husband, for 
such indebtedness has been returned 
unsatisfied for want of goods, chat- 
tels, or lands, on which to levy for the 
same. 

A married woman, while the mar- 
riage relation subsists, may bargain, 
sell, and convey her real and personal 
property, and enter into any contract 
with reference to the same, in the 
same manner, to the same extent, and 
with like effect as a married man may, 
in relation to his real and personal 
property. 

As a wife has an inchoate dower 
right in the property of her husband, 
he does not transfer the same by deed 
without her signature, which signa- 
ture bars her right of dower; in like 
manner, in transferring her real es- 
tate, although her separate estate, he 
signs the deed also. 

A married woman is but partially 
emancipated from her common law 
disability to contract. “The burden of 
proof is upon the holder of a promis- 
sory note signed by a married woman 
to show that she intended to bind her 
separate estate.” N. W. R. 676. 

There are many citations showing 
that, in an action against a married 
woman on a note executed by her as 
surety, coverture is a complete de- 
fence. It must be shown that her in- 
tention was to bind her separate es- 
tate. A married woman in this State 
is liable on her note only by reason of 
having a separate estate; no action 
can be maintained against her; it is 
her separate estate, not herself, that 
is liable. 

A woman marrying under sixteen 
years can convey her real estate after 
arriving at that age. 

A woman may, while married, sue 
and be sued, in the same manner as 
if she were unmarried. This act has 
wholly removed the common law dis- 
ability of married women in this re- 
spect. 

Any married woman may carry on 
trade or business, and perform «any 
labor or service on her sole and sepa- 
rate account, and the earnings of any 
married woman from her trade, busi- 
ness, labor, or services, shall be her 
sole and separate estate, and may be 
used by her and invested by her in her 
own pame. 

In carefully studying the provisions 
of the law, we find the dower right of 
the widow and the estate by courtesy 
so nearly the same that we do not 
wonder our law-makers thought there 
was little or no injustice in them. If, 
since women have had the right to 
keep and control their own property, 
it had been the general custom for 
half of the holdings of husband and 
wife to be kept in the wife’s name, 
she holding title to the same, the law 
of courtesy and dower would not be 
unjust. 

Present conditions are the outgrowth 
of influences over which we have no 
control. Women have had the power 
to keep the title of their separate prop- 
erty: this they have not done; and 
when it is once reduced to the hus- 
band’s possession, and he dies, the 
widow can only receive her dower in- 
terest. 

The husband keeps his property in 
his own name, and all they jointly ac- 
cumulate by years of toil or otherwise; 
although the wife may have contribu- 
ted as much as he, and her separate 
property may have been reduced to his 
possession, yet she or her people, ex- 
cept her children, inherit no part of it, 
and her dower is her sole right. 

The greatest injustice seems to lie 
in the law of courtesy. If the wife 
holds the title of her separate estate, 
and the husband holds the title to all 
they accumulate together, it is the 
same as his separate estate; and if 
there are no children he has his living 
during his life time on her separate 
estate, and his entire estate descends 
to his heirs at law. 

While we can but accept the conse- 
quences of past conditions, we have it 
in our power to better conditions for 
the future, and the remedy we suggest 
is for women to keep the title to their 
separate estate in their own name, and 
exercise the power given them by law 
to devise the same; but a married wo- 
man cannot devise her separate real 
estate so as to exclude her husband’s 
estate by courtesy. 59 Nebraska 333: 
80 N. W. R. 10438. 

The second is in the title of estate 
belonging to both husband and wife: 
it may be in both, instead of always 
being in the husband’s name, as is 
now the custom. 

By every deed of conveyance the 
wife signs, she signs away her dower 
right in that estate. The rule can 
very easily be made that, when this 
is done, and the proceeds re-invested, 
the deed shall be made to both, and 
the custom will soon become estab- 
lished. 

In conclusion, the complete eman- 
cipation of women is in their own 
hands. They must make every seem- 
ing defeat the stepping stone to some- 
thing better. We, in Nebraska, are 


thankful for the many laws in our 


favor, and are ever working to better 
our condition. We expect in the next 
session of our Legislature to have a 
law passed that will give to the widow 
of an intestate one half of his estate 
in fee simple in cases where there are 
no children, or but one child. If there 
are two or more children, we shall ask 
for one third in fee simple for the 
widow, believing it to be just. and be- 
lieving also that our law-makers will 
grant such a division of the estate. 





NEW HAMPSHIRE ANNUAL MEET- 
ING. 





The New Hampshire W. 8S. A. will 
hold its annual meeting, Oct. 30 and 
31, in the White Memorial Church, 
Concord. The Concord E. S. A. has 
generously offered to entertain all 
members and fraternal delegates. 

An unusually fine program has been 
prepared. Among the speakers will be 
Mayor Cornin, of Concord; Mrs. Fan- 
nie J. Fernald, president of the Maine 
W. S. A.; Mrs. Mary I. Wood and Rev. 
Anna H. Shaw. Our beloved pioneer, 
Mrs. Armenia 8S. White, will give a 
brief sketch of the early movement in 
New Hampshire, if she is able. It is 
earnestly desired that a large number 
of representative men and women 
should be present. 

All persons interested in the highest 
welfare of the State are cordially in- 
vited to meet with us and aid us in 
formulating plans for future work. 

Mary N. Chase, 

Andover, N. H. 





PENNSYLVANIA ANNUAL MEET- 
ING. 





The Pennsylvania W. S. A. will hold 
its 38th annual meeting on Tuesday, 
Wednesday and Thursday, Nov. 6, 7, 
and 8, in Kennett Square, Chester Co. 

The first session will be held at 2 
P. M., on Nov. 6. The last hour of the 
afternoon will be devoted to a Me- 
morial Meeting for Miss Anthony. 

Mrs. Rachel Foster Avery and other 
speakers will address the meeting on 
Wednesday evening. Rev. Anna H. 
Shaw will be the speaker on Thursday 
evening. 

More particulars will be announced 
later. 


Jane Campbell. 








SPECIAL NOTICES 





Work nights and mornings—Armenian 
boy of 18, speaking English, wants to 
work nights and mornings for his board 
and go to school. Address Armenag 
Chuchian, 82 Fifth street, Chelsea, Mass. 





A lady of experience would like to attend 
elderly ladies or invalids in shopping or 
outings where companionship and caretak- 
ing would be required. Terms moderate. 
Address, E. R. W., 373 Talbot avenue, Dor- 
chester Center, Mass. 


PIONEER WORK 
In Opening the Medical Profession 
to Women. 

BY DR, ELIZABETH BLACKWELL. 





Dr. Elizabeth Blackwell, the first 
woman to take a medical degree, in 
this delightful autobiography gives a 
most interesting account of the diffi- 
culties and obstacles through which 


AMY F. ACTON 
Counsellor at Law 
Announces the removal of her offices to 


Rooms 547 and 546 Tremont Building 
73 Tremont Street, Boston, Mass. 
Tel. Haymarket 662-4 





The Advocate of Peace 


A MONTHLY JOURNAL OF THE 
INTERNATIONAL PEACE MOVEMENT 


Price, One Dollar a Year. In Clubs of 
ten or more, 50 Cents a Year 


PUBLISHED BY 


The American Peace Society 
31 Beacon Street, Boston 


The Modern City and the 
Municipal Franchise 
for Women 


By JANE ADDAMS 


An eight-page pamphlet, 10 cents a dosea 
or 35 cents per hundred, post-paid. Order 
from the Massachusetts Woman Suf- 
frage Association, 6 Marlboro street, 
Boston, or from the National Suffrage 
Headquarters, Warren, O., but not from 
the Woman's Journal Office. 


POLITICAL 
EQUALITY 
LEAFLETS 


Edited by Alice Stone Blackwell. 

Send 10 cents to National Woman Suf- 
frage Headquarters, Warren, O., for a 
sample set of the Political Equality Leaf- 
lets. The set includes: Fruits of Equal 
Suffrage 1 and 2 (a list of the good laws 
passed in the four equal suffrage States 
since the women became voters); Roose 
velt for Equal Rights; Mrs. Sarah Platt 
Decker on Equal Suffrage; Judge Lindsey 
on Suffrage; Mrs. Livermore on Suffrage; 
Equal Suffrage in Australia, by Lady Hol- 
der; The Biblé for Woman Suffrage, by 
Bishop J. W. Bashford; Ruling at Second- 
Hand, by Col. T. W. Higginson; Woman 
Suffrage and Prosperity, by Gail Laughlin 
(statistics as to growth of population and 
commercial prosperity in the suffrage 
States); Dr. M. Carey Thomas on Woman's 
Ballot; President Mary E. Woolley on Wo- 
man’s Ballot; More Testimony from Colo 
rado, by Prof. Harry EB. Kelly; Where Wo- 
men Vote, by Mrs. Carrie Chapman Catt; 
Why Women Should Vote, The Division of 
Labor, The Progress of Equal Suffrage, and 
The Massachusetts Association Opposed to 
the Extension of Suffrage to Women, all 
by Alice Stone Blackwell; When Gamblers 
“Pray” and Mothers Can “Demand” (an 
Idaho incident), by Kate BE. N. Feltham. 








These little leaflets are sold for 10 cents 
a set or 15 cents a hundred, post-paid. Do 
not make the mistake of ordering them 
from the Woman’s Journal Office or from 
6 Marlboro street, Boston. They are te 
be had only from National Suffrage Head- 
quarters, Warren, O. 





she had to pass in order to gain her 
medical education. These things are 
almost incredible to the young women 
of today, yet they are historic facts. 
Price, postpaid, $1.00. For sale by 
THE WOMAN’S JOURNAL, 
3 Park St., Boston, Mass. 


THE DRAMA OF BLOOD 


Performed by Russia on the World’s Sta 
in the Light of the Twentieth Coatary 





BY 
DR. LOUIS A. ALEXANDER 
endorsed by the greatest minds, including 
ex-President Grover Clevziand, Rev. Dr. 
Madison, C. Peters, Dr. Max Nordau, and 
the press, including the Woman's Journal, 
as a thrilling book, generous in intent, 
-?ao— in language, impassioned in feel- 

ng. 

Its masterful descriptions and wonder- 
ful pen pictures will enlighten all readers 
as to the situation prevailing in Russia, 
which engages at present the world’s at- 
tention. Sent for $1.50 postpaid to all 
parts of the United States and Canada. 

Address the Author,.3 Park St., Boston, 
room 16. 





THE YELLOW RIBBON SPEAKER 


Equal Rights Readings and Recitations in 
Prose and Verse, compiled by REV. 
ANNA H. SHAW, ALICE STONE 
BLACKWELL, and LUCY B. ANTHONY. 
For sale at WOMAN’S JOURNAL Office, 
8 Park St., Boston, Mass. Price, post- 
paid, 5O cents. 





Equal Suffrage Tracts 


The following tracts may be ordered from 
the Massachusetts Woman Suffrage Asso 
clation, 6 Marlboro street, Boston. Do not 
make the mistake of ordering them from 
the Woman's Journal Office, or from the 
National Headquarters at Warren. 

The City for the People, by Hon. Freé- 
eric C. Howe. 

Protect the Children, by Mrs. Florence 
Kelley. 

Mrs. Howe on Equal Rights. 

(These are the addresses given at the 
National Suffrage Convention in Baltimore 
by Mrs. Julia Ward Howe, Mrs. Kelley and 
Hon. Frederic C. Howe.) 

Judge Lindsey’s Testimony, by Judge 
Ben B. Lindsey of the Denver Juvenile 
Court. 

Prof. Kelly on Colorado, by Prof. Harry 
BE. Kelly, formerly of the Iowa State Unt- 
versity, now of Denver. 

These five leafiets are for sale at 10 cents 
a dozen or 25 cents a hundred, post-paid. 


Objections Answered 


BY ALICE STONE BLACKWELL 








A small pamphlet, answering the com- 
mon objections to equal suffrage. Five 
cents per copy, $2.00 per 100. 

Order from National Suffrage Head- 
quarters, Warren, O., not from Woman’s 





Journal Office nor from 6 Marlboro St. 








F. Fisk 


144 TREMONT ST. 
Has on hand and is con- 
stantly receiving everything 


in Ladies’ Kid Gloves. 


Our importations are very frequent, enabling us 
to show the newest styles as soon as produced. 
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THE DREAMERS. 





You count them as an idle class, 
You call them of the lesser breed, 
Who ’mid your roaring interests pass 
With none to give them hint or heed. 
But dreamers, dreaming as they go, 
They are the first, the pioneers; 
They plant the seeds that swell and 


grow 
Into the grandeur of the years. 

They are the salt of earth, in fact, 
The dream is father of the act! 


Utility, with giant hand, 
Lays hold of substance with 
might— 
A new force trembles through the land, 
A new creation springs to light. 
But back of it the dreamer dreams, 
And what utility hath wrought 
Through all the tides of time but 
streams 
From out 
thought. 
The builder builds, the dreamer lays 
The broad foundations of the days. 


its 


the dreamer’s busy 


The grand achievements of the years, 
The march of commerce, swift and 
true; 
The message that fulfilment hears, 
The marvels that the times imbue— 
Oh, mock the dreamer not! he sleeps 
Upon the roaring rim of things, 


But it is through his dream that 
sweeps 
The thought from which the deed 
upsprings. 


He deals in fancy’s pliant clay. 
He dreams the darkness into day. 


He dreams, and men catch up the fire 
He dreams, and down the grooves of 
time 
To broader beauty worlds aspire, 
To higher uses nations climb. 
He dreams, and something of his hope, 
Some light that - flashes from his 
star. 

Throws the iron engine’s lever ope, 
Bids the world builders build afar. 
The dreamers’ dreaming faith makes 

fact; 
They are the fathers of the act! 
—Baltimore Sun. 





STATE CORRESPONDENCE 





Michigan. 





Mrs. L. Annis Pound writes to the 
Detroit Free Press: 

Aspirants for membership in the 
next State Legislature whose recent 
safe landing of the coveted nomination 
leaves them at least a fighting chance 
for election, will have, when they come 
into their own, aside from the elec- 
tion of a U. 8. senator, certainly one 
other matter of general importance to 
consider, that of providing for the 
ealling of a constitutional convention. 

It is a matter of common knowledge 
that the strongest force which pro- 
duced the necessary majority in favor 
of revision at the last election was the 
growing resentment felt by Detroit 
and other cities at the existing control 
exercised by legislative power over 
municipal affairs. Self-yovernment is 
the end desired. 

That conditions have changed radi- 
eally in municipal life during the 50 
years since the adoption of our pres- 
ent constitution, is obvious. Extra- 
neous dictation seems a_ legitimate 
grievance. 

Granting the desirability of self- 
government, which a large number of 
voters unquestionably did when they 
voted “yes” for revision, it remains to 
be seen whether a similar set of facts 
will, when applied to the desire of 
women for self-government, produce 
the same gratifying conclusion. 

That the status of woman has 
changed radically during these 50 
years is a fact even more apparent 
than the growth of our cities. Ameri- 
ean women today are bread-winners, 
5,000,000 of them. In the last report 
of Michigan’s labor commissioner, the 
factory inspectors report that in 25 of 
the labor centres of the State 39,307 
women and girls are employed in fac- 
tories at an average daily wage of 97 
cents. Women are equally well repre- 
sented in an increasingly large num- 
ber of other occupations. With the 
low average wage for woman in all 
lines of activity open to her; with the 
danger which seems imminent of her 
being discriminated against in the 
government positions filled under civil 
service regulations, and for an almost 
innumerable number of other equally 
vital reasons, woman urgently needs 
the ballot to secure equal pay and the 
adequate protection of person and 
property rights. 

Michigan is covered with a network 
of women’s clubs. Most of them are 
and have been for years working ear- 
nestly for the betterment of their re- 
spective communities; forming cfvic 
improvement associations that our fair 
State may come to be a veritable gar- 
den; studying forestry that our timber 
may be preserved and renewed; in- 
stalling public baths and play grounds; 
providing funds from their own pock- 
ets for the introduction of manual 
training and domestic science in our 
public schools; and in every instance 
being seriously handicapped by being 
restricted to indirect methods—a most 
extravagant and spendthrift waste of 
human energy. 

Michigan is far behind most other 
States of her class in providing the 
boards of control of State institutions 
where women and children are educa- 
ted or detained with women mem- 
bers. In the whole State there is just 


one solitary woman acting in such a 
capacity. 


The women’s clubs of the 


State have repeatedly gone before our 
legislative committees asking that wo- 
men be placed upon these boards by 
enactment, as their appointment is 
usually defeated in ways marvelously 
strange (to the uninitiated), but with 
no success. 

Do Michigan women desire, for per- 
haps another 50 years, for constitu- 
tional revision is by no means a fre- 
quent event in State life, to be practi- 
cally ignored and debarred from ac- 
tive participation in the attempted so- 
lution of educational, civic and State 
problems which so closely concern the 
welfare of home and children? 





Connecticut. 





The club of Meriden has resumed 
meetings and taken up the course of 
study outlined by the N. W. S. A. 
“Women in Industry” was the subject 
of the first meeting, and Elizabeth 
Barrett Browning’s beautiful poem, 
“The Cry of the Children,” was read. 
It portrays most truthfully the deso- 
late and shadowed lives of the chil- 
dren who are early put to work and 
lose all the brightness of youth that 
is theirs by birthright. 

The club is busy planning to enter- 
tain the State Suffrage Convention to 
be held in this city and will endeavor 
to secure an able speaker, if possible 
the Rev. Anna Shaw; but the demand 
for the National president is so great 
that the club fears they will not be 
successful in securing this brilliant 
and busy woman. 

Voting day was on Oct. 1, and the 
club had headquarters for the women 
voters in Lewis Hall, City Mission 
Building. There was no issue this year 
like the free text book question of last 
year, consequently only the conscien- 
tious few voted. Women feel as if 
their votes were useless. The School 
Committee are virtually elected when 
placed on the ticket. 

This year the women voted for the 
library directors, believing it was in- 
cluded in educational matters. There 
are three directors, one of them a wo- 
man, Mrs. Caro Lyon. At the election 
Mrs. Lyon received 3,115 votes, two 
more than the chairman of the com- 
mittee. There is need of placing great- 
er emphasis on library work with 
schools and children, and this has been 
expressed by resolutions unanimously 
adopted at the 28th annual meeting 
of the Library Association of Eng- 
land. The childrens’ room in the Meri- 
den Library is invariably one of the 
lightest, brightest and most conven- 
ient in the building. Everything pos- 
sible is done to make easy the path of 
the child who has a fondness for read- 
ing. 

The club at the commencement of 
the year is not crippled for funds, like 
some clubs, and is in a condition to 
do good work providing the workers 
have sufficient enthusiasm, time and 
strength. 

The club has purchased four seats 
at Parsons Theatre, Hartford, for the 
National W. C. T. U. Convention to 
be held there in October, and will have 
an opportunity to hear bright speak- 
ers on franchise as well as temper- 
ance. 

A. A. Truesdell. 





SUGGESTIONS FOR STANTON 


BIRTHDAY. 





The Victoria, 
* Riverside Drive and 97th Street, 
New York; N: Y., Sept. 15, 1906. 
Dear Fellow Suffragists: 

I am going to write the suggestions 
I have to make for a fitting celebra- 
tion of the birthday of Elizabeth Cady 
Stanton in the form of a personal let- 
ter to you, because, if any Suffrage 
Club, or any individual, is inclined to 
ask me further questions, I want you 
to feel free to do so, and to know that 
I shall feel honored in replying to 
your inquiries. 

First, then, to the woman alone in 
some prairie home, I would suggest 
that on Nov. 12, although it falls on 
Monday this year, and so will be that 
terrible washday, you set aside an 
hour in the evening, and, comfortably 
seated, with well-trimmed lamp at 
your shoulder, read ‘‘The Solitude of 
Self.” I have brought out, just for 
you, on good paper, in large print, that 
speech, which Mrs. Stanton made on 
a Monday in 1892, Jan. 18, before a 
Congressional Committee. It is bound 
up in a pamphlet’in most attractive 
form; the price is ten cents, postage 
free, and can be had at the Woman 
Suffrage Headquarters, Warren, O. 
You will enjoy it, every word of it, 
you in your solitude will understand 
and you in your solitude will under- 
stand it as few can. 

‘And now to the clubs,—and I am 
thinking especially of small rural Po- 
litical Equality Clubs,—I would sug- 
gest that you make the feature of your 
celebration the reading of this same 
essay. It is not dull or heavy, though 
it is earnest; and it has touches of 
genial humor and tender pathos. And 
why not invite some anti-suffragist to 
read the essay? Get some editor or 
school teacher known to read well. In- 
vite some opponent to be the elocution- 
ist of the occasion. We suffragists 
have over and over again made des- 
perate efforts to get our opponents to 
come to our platform and meet us in 
debate. We promise a fair field and 
no favor. Of course they will not come. 
You rural Suffrage Clubs, try another 
method. Ask the opponent for the 
merit of his reading. We humans are 
very susceptible to praise. Offer a 
fair field and all favors. The essay 





gives opportunities for fine elocution. 


There are periods that one can roll off 
magnificently. It will give the de- 
claimer a fine chance for the display 
of oratorical powers. Your bait could 
not be resisted. Invite an opponent, 
and perchance you will in the end con- 
gratulate a convert. 

I would further suggest that, if your 
meeting is a success, your President, 
at the psychological moment, just 
when people are feeling kindly, should 
propose that a collection be then and 
there taken to buy, as a perpetual me- 
morial of Mrs. Stanton and Miss An- 
thony, the History of Woman Suf- 
frage for your town or club library. 

With all good wishes for the success 
of your meeting, 

Fraternally yours, 
Harriot Stanton Blatch. 





THE WHITE SLAVE TRADE. 





The thing we call the social evil has 
never been suppressed except in coun- 
tries where polygamy was freely prac- 
tised. It would be absurd to say that 
it could be rooted out of any city if 
the civil authorities should do their 
duty. But there is a phase of it that 
ean be prevented, and which, so long 
as it is allowed to exist, is a spot of 
shame on our civilization, for which 
the civil authorities are responsible. If 
it be admitted that those who of their 
own free will find their homes and 
pleasures in such resorts are to be un- 
disturbed so long as they are unob- 
trusive and decent in their outward 
conduct, the line ought to be sharply 
drawn there. Then every influence of 
the church and all the civil force of the 
community should be exerted to the 
end that not one woman, of native or 
foreign birth, shall be made a captive 
and, as the victim of violence or fraud, 
be forced to a life she did not choose. 
A traffic worse than the traffic in 
slaves is going on the world over, but 
it ought to be impossible for one vic- 
tim to land on our shores or be made 
a prisoner in our cities —The Christian 
Register. 





LITERARY NOTES. 





The College Man and The College 
Woman. By William De Witt Hyde. 
Boston and New York. Houghton, 
Mifflin & Co. 1906. Price $1.50 net. 


President Hyde gives, in this vol- 
ume, the observations and experiences 
of twenty years of college life. He il- 
lustrates, in a series of youthful letters 
to father and schoolmate, the crude 
and “bumptious” egotisms of the col- 
lege boy, and their gradual transfor- 
mation by study and experience into 
the sensible observations of an educat- 
ed man. This is followed, in succes- 
sive chapters, by essays on the contin- 
uity and contrast of college and the 
world, the sacrifices and creed of a 
college man, the choice of the college 
woman and the worth of the womanly 
ideal. He eulogizes President Eliot, 
and exalts the personality of the 
teacher. There are said to be six 
partners in college administration; 
first, the founders, donors and bene- 
factors; second, the State; third, the 
trustees, regents or overseers; fourth, 
the professors and instructors; fifth, 
the students; and sixth, the alumni. 
Each of these partners has its own 
rights, duties and responsibilities. Fin- 
ally our author summarizes the Alum- 
ni Ideals. His views are usually 
sound, especially as regards young 
men; less so, as regards young women. 
But he disarms criticism, at the out- 
set, by admitting that “pretty much 
everything that has ever been said on 
the subject of woman’s rights, wheth- 
er by men or women, whether on the 
one side or the other, requires the rad- 
ical revision made by Mr. Dooley of 
his youthful opinions, in maturer life, 
when he requested his readers to sub- 
stitute “is not” for “is” and for “is 
not” to substitute “may be,” “per- 
haps,” or ‘God Knows.” With such 
substitutions made in part, there is 
much that women may find worthy of 
consideration in his eS > 





HUMOROUS. 
Lady—‘“Are you sure this salmon is 
fresh?” Salesman—‘“Fresh? Lor’ 
bless yer, mum, I’ve just had to cut 
it up to keep it from jumpin’ at the 
flies!” —Tit-Bits. 





Nell—“In Turkey a girl never sees 
her husband until she is married.” 
Belle—“How funny! In this country 
she never sees him afterward.”—Phil- 
adelphia Record. 





A schoolmaster asked the meaning 
of “the quick and the dead.” A small 
urchin answered, “Please, sir, the man 
as gets out of the way of the motor 
car is quick, and ’im as doesn’t is 
dead.”—Sporting Times. 





Sadie was eleven, and Alice seven. 
At lunch Sadie said: “I wonder what 
part of an animal a chop is. Is it a 
leg?’ “Of course not,” replied Alice: 
“it’s the jawbone. Haven’t you ever 
heard of animals licking their chops?” 





English Tourist—‘Waiter, this steak 
is deucedly tough, y’know.” Waiter— 
“Got teh be, sah, in ordeh teh pass de 
guv’ment ’spection! Yo’ prob’ly am 
unaware, sah, dat since de Packin’- 
town ‘’sposures, tendehness in a beef 
am considehed a sign ob physical 
weakness!”—Puck. 


—_—_—— 





“Your son won a prize for oratory 


while he was in college, I believe. 
What is he doing now?’ “He’s got a 
job in the union depot announcing the 
departure of the trains.”—Chicago 
Record-Herald. 





Punter—‘I tell you, doctor, old Cas- 
burn is business clear through.” Rev. 
Howland Yale—“On the contrary, I 
know him to be a most charitable 
man.” Punter—‘Maybe; but he would 
examine the balance sheet if ail the 
directors were bishops and Providence 
in the chair."—Town and Country. 





NOTES AND NEWS. 





Miss Elizabeth J. Hauser supplies 80 
newspapers in Ohio regularly with 
woman suffrage material. 

Hereafter all bodies of persons dy- 
ing of contagious disease in the Dis- 
trict of Columbia will be cremated, 
not buried. 

The Nebraska W. S. A. is arranging 
to have Miss Laura Gregg make a tour 
of the State this month. Since her re- 
turn from Oregon she has been at her 
home in Kansas. 

The Massachusetts Society for the 
Prevention of Cruelty to Children has 
during the past year investigated the 
cases of 5,033 children, alleged to be 
cruelly treated, and has placed 1,639 
children in homes or institutions. 

John W. Carr, of Dayton, O., says: 
“If we want the youth of the land to 
be taught by the noblest and best of 
the land, then the salaries of teachers 
in the future must bear some relation 
to the services rendered to the pub- 
lic” 

Senator Smoot announces that he 
will introduce a bill to restore the 
canteen, and will work to pass it 
through Congress. He adds that he 
has no favor to lose, among the women 
of the United States, and therefore is 
not afraid. 

A progressive Arab of Cairo is sink- 
ing wells and installing irrigation 
pumps at the foot of the pyramid of 
Cheops, and the Sphinx, after gazing 
for thousands of years on sand wastes, 
may soon be looking out on green 
fields. 

A prima donna driving a motor car 
in Hungary the other day ran into a 
flock of geese and killed 140 of them. 
The villagers stopped the car and 
forced her to buy the slaughtered birds 
at a high price. She rode away with 
her car piled high with geese. 

Mme. Jusserand, wife of the French 
ambassador in Washington, is a great 
collector of fans. Few museums can 
boast of finer collections. She is con- 
tinually adding to her treasures, and 
her friends keep a lookout for rare 
fans, always sure that she will buy 
them, no matter what the price. 

Dr. Emil Reich is telling the people 
in England that he could have made 
$50,000 by lecturing on ‘‘Woman” in 
America for two months. He also 
thinks that he would never have come 
back alive, for “they would have shot 
me for my views on the American wo- 
man.” Dr. Reich evidently has a live- 
ly imagination. 

A Mohammedan woman of high po- 
sition, having observed the good work 
done under Dr. Wishard’s management 
by the Presbyterian Hospital in Tehe- 
ran, Persia, has offered $2,000 for the 
erection of a woman’s ward. Mrs. 
Cyrus H. McCormick, of Chicago, has 
added $2000 more, and the building is 
how going up. 

The Slavic Department of Oberlin 
Theological Seminary has been en- 
dowed with $75,000 by Miss Anne Wal- 
worth, of Cleveland, O. This will en- 
able the seminary to admit all the 
worthy applicants that it can handle. 
There need be no dearth of trained 
missionaries to Bohemians, Slovaks 
and Poles in the future. 

Mme. Camille Du Gast, the celebra- 
ted French traveler, is described as 
tall and powerfully built, but with a 
womanly face, always bright with 
smiles. When occasion demands, she 
wears bifurcated garments. In her 36 
years of life she has had more adven- 
tures than fall to the lot of most male 
travelers. She is now on a tour of the 
interior of Morocco. 

The President has commuted the 
sentence of Lizzie Carrich, the fifteen- 
year-old Indian girl who was lately 
condemned to imprisonment for life 
for having burned the Indian school 
building on the Menominee reserva- 
tion, in the hope of getting herself 
transferred to another school. Her 
sentence is reduced to confinement in a 
reformatory till she is 21. 

Mrs. Tom L. Johnson, wife of the 
mayor of Cleveland, with other promi- 
nent women in that city, is backing a 
training school in household science, 
which has just opened. In two re- 
spects it is a novelty. It offers to 
board its students free, and to fit them 
with special reference to service in 
homes of wealth, where they can earn 
high wages. Only girls who come 
duly recommended are accepted as stu- 
dents. 

Mrs. Russell Sage says that the dif- 
ference between women’s clubs and 
men’s clubs is that “women start a 
club with an object in view, an ambi- 
tion to attain. Men have nothing in 
view beyond material comforts. Men’s 
clubs certainly do not make for good 
citizenship. If woman had the suf- 
frage she would appreciate it more 
than to sneak off to a country club on 
election day.” 

Miss Parkina, Mme. Melba’s prote- 
gee, who was Elizabeth Parkinson, of 





Kansas City, returns again to Amer- 


ica to sing at the 49th Worcester fes- 
tival. This is the greatest honor that 
has yet come to the singer, in this 
country at least, for to be prima donna 
of the Worcester music festival is a 
distinction eagerly sought by great ar- 
tists, and seldom has it been offered 
to so young a singer as Miss Parkina. 

Louise Markscheffel contributes a 
notable article to The Arena on “The 
Right of the Child Not to Be Born,” 
in which she says she writes in “the 
full recognition of the joy and glory of 
motherhood, and the sweetness «nd 
light brought into the atmosphere 
of a home by the presence of a child.” 
But she describes certain conditions, 
and asks if, under such circumstances, 
parenthood is heroism or selfishness. 

The editor of the Chester (S. O.) 
Lantern commented upon the absence 
of ladies’ names from the Bryan Re- 
ception Committee. He asked Mrs. 
Bryan to stop over in Chester, and 
promised that the ladies should have 
some of the pie. And he invited Mrs. 
Virginia D. Young, editor of the Fair- 
fax Enterprise, to come on and deliver 
an address on “woman sufferings and 
grievances.” 

Twenty-three years ago Albert K. 
Smiley invited twelve gentlemen to be 
his guests at his mountain inn, Lake 
Mohonk, N. Y., to consult with him as 
to ways of improving the condition of 
the Indians. He was then U. 8S. In- 
dian Commissioner. Every succeed- 
ing year he has held such a conference, 
and the number of selected guests has 
increased to about 200. The twenty- 
fourth conference will be held Octo- 
ber 17-19. Next July Mr. and Mrs. 
Smiley expect to celebrate their golden 
wedding. 

A woman who served throughout the 
Civil War in the cavalry branch of the 
army has just been discovered in 
Summit County, near Akron, O. She 
is Mrs. Martha Lindley, who kept her 
identity secret during the war, and 
since then very few have learned that 
she was a soldier. Had she not served 
under a fictitious name, she would be 
entitled to a pension. At the outbreak 
of the war she was a bride of a few 
months. Her husband answered Lin- 
coln’s first call to arms, and Mrs. 
Lindley, young and robust, decided to 
enlist also and serve by her husband’s 
side. 

Miss Laliah B. Pingree, who died a 
few days ago, had rendered good ser- 
vice to the cause of education. She 
became associated with Mrs. Quincy 
Shaw in her extensive system of free 
kindergartens some years ago, and, 
after she had taught for a year, Mrs. 
Shaw selected her to supervise that 
important work, in which she contin- 
ued as the leading spirit, making the 
schools a great success. Miss Pingree 
was elected to the Boston School Com- 
mittee in 1888 as the candidate of the 
Republican, Committee of One Hun- 
dred, and women’s school tickets. She 
served for six years, and rendered very 
active and useful service, especially 
in connection with the establishment 
of kindergartens in the Boston schools. 

Marie S. Stone, of Rock, Mass., the 
first woman to be naturalized in her 
county, has taken out papers as 4 
citizen of the United States. She is a 
beautiful young woman from Wasa, 
Finland. She said to a reporter: “I 
have been here almost 15 years now, 
and I have learned things. People 
don’t appreciate enough. They come 
here and enjoy all the benefits of p!en- 
ty and of freedom, and then they just 
lie back and pile up money and enjoy 
it. I believe that to be truly patriotic 
you have to make yourself one of the 
people you are living with, and how 
can you do that unless you are natur- 
alized when you are living in this 
country? The men get naturalized, 
but the women don’t. I believe that 
the women should. Next May I am 
going back to Finland for a visit, and 
I want to be able to say I am an 
American citizen.” 


REOPENING 
After Extended Alterations 


™ LUNDIN’S 
NEWTREMONT TURKISH BATH 


UNDER TREMONT THEATRE 








Furnished sumptvously, location con- 
venient, appointments, ventilation and 
attendance the best. Cafe connected. 

Hours for bathing : 

GENTLEMEN — Afternoors and 
all night. 

LADIES— Week day _ mornings 
and Sunday afternoons, 


ADOLPH LUNDIN, Proprietor. 
Telephone 625 Oxford. 


THE WOMAN’S STANDARD 


A monthly paper for women ; official or- 
gan of the Iowa Equal Suffrage Associa- 
tion; single subscription, 50 cents; club 
subscriptions, 25 cents each. Address 


THE WOMAN'S STANDARD, Waterloo, lowa 


The New York Suffrage Newsletter 


For the news of New York State, take 
the “News letter.” It is published by the 
New York State Woman Suffrage Associa- 
tion every month, and costs but 25 cents 
a year. The editor is Miss Harriet May 
Mills, 926 W. Genesee St., Syracuse, N. Y. 
All who are interested in our cause should 
keep in touch with the work in this the 
largest State Association in the suffrage 
membership. Many branches of the work 
are being pushed, and much progress is 
being made. You ought to know about It. 
Subscribe for the “Newsletter” and you 











will. 








